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Smoke  Signals 


“We’re  now  negotiating  with  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council  and  Citicorp 
officials  in  New  York  to  purchase  these 
banks  because  they’re  money  losers. 
That’s  the  preferred  option.  Otherwise 
we’ll  put  in  some  competition  and  run 
them  off  the  reservation. 

Means  is  former  head  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement  he  helped  establish. 
He  says  the  primary  purpose  of  the  four 
banks  will  be  to  provide  low — interest 
private  and  business  loans  to  Navajos  in 
Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

About  150, ()()()  Navajos  live  on  the 
three-state  reservation. 

He  says  customer  deposits  and  bank 
stock  offerings  will  be  backed  with  gold, 
either  purchased  on  the  open  market  or 
deposited  by  investors. 

On  Feb.  5,  Citicorp  closed  two  of  its 
four  reservation  banks.  Means  says  that 
will  mean  the  loss  of  $42  million  in 
annual  economic  activitity  to  the  reser¬ 
vation. 

(United  Press  International, 
February  1988) 


enterprises,”  according  to  a  BIA  notice 
of  policy  change.  The  BIA  publishes  a 
National  Roster  of  hundreds  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  native  businesses  that  qualify 
for  Buy  Indian  Act  contracts. 

{Indian  Neu^s 25, 1987) 

Indian  children’s  art 
displayed  in  Russia 

More  than  200  Native  American  chil¬ 
dren’s  works  from  tribes  throughout  the 
United  States,  were  displayed  in  Russia, 
Washington  D.C.,  and  (California. 

Several  months  ago,  exhibit  curator 
Eileen  (ireen,  Weimer,  Calif.,  began 
putting  together  the  exhibition,  enti¬ 
tled  “Artists — Healers  and  Peacemak¬ 
ers”. 

With  the  Russian  exhibition  under 
her  belt.  Green  is  now  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  a  traveling  Native 
American  youth’s  art  exhibit  she  has 


Olympic  bid  goes 
to  Indian  business 

Early  Thunder  Creations  were 
awarded  an  Olympic  merchandising 
contract  earlier  in  December,  to  mass 
produce  three  items  for  the  Olympic 
Games.  A1  and  Frances  Many  Bears,  the 
creators  of  Early  ITiunder  Creations, 
submitted  five  items  for  the  first  judg¬ 
ing:  a  stadium  cushion,  an  Olympic 
apron,  tote  bag,  place  mats,  a  baby  quilt 
and  authentic  baby  doll.  The  quilt  and 
the  doll  \/ere  not  selected,  and  the 
Many  Bears  were  a  bit  relieved,  because 
the  items  take  a  very  long  time  to  make. 
They  will  produce  as  many  products  as 
possible  for  the  games. 

(KAINAINEWS,  Dec.  31, 1988) 

Mankiller  selected 
'Woman  of  Year' 


Ownership  reduced 
for  Buy  Indian  Act 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  it  has  changed  the 
amount  of  ownership  in  a  business  nec- 
essar)'  to  qualih  under  the  Buy  Indian 
Act  from  100  percent  to  51  percent. 
ITie  BlA’s  policy  is  to  tr\'  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  from  qualified  In¬ 
dian  contractors. 

Since  1971,  the  BIA  has  allowed  only 
businesses  that  are  100  percent  Indian 
owned  and  controlled  to  compete  for 
contracts  under  the  Buy  Indian  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  1910  to  help  In¬ 
dian  businesses  win  contracts  with  the 
federal  government.  Beginning  Jan.  12 
of  this  year,  the  BIA  began  defining  an 
Indian  contractor  as  a  legal  entity  that  is 
51  percent  Indian  owned.  “The  reason 
for  this  change  in  policy  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  Indian  economic 


named  “Na — ^\’ah — Ee.”  The  exhibit  will 
continue  the  theme  of  healers  and 
peacemakers.  Young  artists  are  in\  ited 
to  send  in  their  original  work,  (ireen 
commented,  “Work  sent  should  relate 
to  the  theme — perhaps  in  terms  of  com¬ 
munity,  grandparents  and  grandchil¬ 
dren,  community  elders  as  healers  or 
story  tellers.”  Work  can  also  show  arti¬ 
cles  of  daily  life,  activities  and  ceremo¬ 
nial  occasions;  the  artists  home  or  coun¬ 
try;  or  an  aspect  of  international  peace 
and  friendship.  W'ork  must  be  flat  and 
small — approximately  10  inches  by  12 
inches.  Schools  are  also  welcome  to 
send  in  student’s  art  work. 

All  work  should  be  insured,  labeled 
with  the  artist’s  name  and  address,  and 
mailed  to:  Eileen  Green,  Curator,  Nah — 
Yah — Ee,  P.O.  Box  234,  Weimer,  (4ilif. 
95736.  All  inquiries  should  be  made  at 
the  same  address  or  by  calling  (916) 
637-4380. 

{The  Native  Nevadan, 
January  1988) 


Cherokee  Nation  Chief  Vdlma 
Mankiller  has  been  named  as  one  of  Ms. 
Magazine’s  “VC'omen  of  the  ’^  ear.” 

Tlie  42-year  old  Indian  chief  is  one  of 
the  1  3  women  cited  by  the  magazine 
“for  creating  new  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  and  for  displaying  extraordinary 
courage  in  their  work  and  their  lives  for 
the  past  year.” 

Pictured  with  .Ms.  Mankiller  in  the 
magazine’s  Jan.  15  issue  are  other  hon- 
orees,  ranging  from  entertainer  Bette 
Midler  to  Norwegian  Prime  Minister 
Gro  Harlem  Brundtland. 

{SHO-BA\ NEWS ,  Dec.  23, 1987) 
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Director's 

corner 


by  Darlene  Oliuer 
Associate  Director 
Multicultural  Programs 


'The  DISCOVERY  Summer  Program  is  an  academic  preparation  and  college  orienta¬ 
tion  program  for  multicultural  high  school  students.  In  the  past,  DISCOVERY  has 
concentrated  on  the  admission  of  junior  and  senior  higli  school  students.  This  coming 
summer,  exceptional  sophomores  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  part  of  the  program. 
Because  the  Pre-engineering  Program  UNITE  will  be  combining  its  students  with 
those  of  DISeXWERY  for  several  major  classes,  freshman  will  be  included  in  the  group 
for  the  first  time. 

Participants  in  the  program  come  from  various  cultures  across  the  LI.S.  and  Mexico. 
Included  are  students  from  a  number  of  IJ.S.  Indian  reserv  ations,  Hawaii,  Tonga,  and 
the  EDS  colonies  in  Mexico.  Also  included  are  Blacks,  Orientals,  and  Cacasians  from 
many  different  states.  All  students  have  cummulative  high  school  GPA’s  of  2.7  or 
greater.  It  is  significant  that  BYU  is  attracting  more  academic  “higlier  achiever” 
minority  students  than  ever  before. 

Program  Goals 

One  goal  of  the  program  is  to  give  high  school  students  a  realistic  college  experi¬ 
ence,  showing  them  that  college  demands  preparation  and  hard  w'ork.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  students  will  then  return  to  their  higli  schools  better  able  to  make  choices 
concerning  elective  classes  and  motivated  to  do  well  in  all  courses.  VC'hile  at  B\TJ, 
students  are  given  top  quality  instruction  and  an  abundance  of  support.  ITiis  combina¬ 
tion  gives  them  every’  opportunity  to  have  a  successful  experience  here.  Support  is 
provided  by  college  student  counselors  w’ho  live  in  the  dorms  with  the  program 
participants,  helping  and  befriending  them.  Planned  recreational  and  spiritual  activi¬ 
ties  provide  relaxation  and  motivation. 

Research  into  the  DISCXJVERY  ‘8"’  group  conducted  by  Dr.  David  Sorenson  show’ed 
some  of  the  successful  outcomes  of  the  program.  Eirst,  it  provided  orientation  to 
college  life  and  the  University,  especially  for  those  planning  on  attending  BYU. 
Secondly,  it  provided  for  the  recruiting  of  students  who  perhaps  had  not  made  a 
decision  on  which  college  to  attend.  Evidently,  BYU  and  the  “friendly”  people  here 
greatly  impressed  the  program  participants.  Students  created  strong  bonds  w’ith  one 
another,  some  continuing  their  friendships  after  the  program  by  becoming  pen  pals. 
Students  learned  better  study  habits,  increased  self  esteem,  and  felt  more  positive 
about  college  in  general  after  attending  the  198"^  program. 


Counselor  Benefits 

Not  only  do  students  benefit  from  the  program,  but  counselors  also  felt  that  they 
themselves  had  learned  a  great  deal.  They  learned  how’  to  be  more  patient  and  more 
organized,  how  to  handle  the  difficult  situations  quickly,  how’  to  share  themselves,  and 
how  to  trust  people,  regardless  of  age  or  know  ledge.  They’  too  gained  new'  friendships. 
The  counselors  felt  the  students  were  able  to  build  character  during  the  program,  to 
develop  an  ability'  to  relate  to  others,  both  personally  and  culturally,  and  to  truly 
acquire  a  realistic  comprehension  of  w  hat  college  life  w  as  really  like. 

Dates  for  DISCOVERY  ’88  will  be  July  5-30.  Counselors  are  being  hired  and  several 
more  are  needed.  Almost  200  applications  have  been  received  from  high  school 
students  wanting  to  take  part  in  the  program,  although  only  40  w  ill  be  selected  for 
DISCOVERY  and  40  ( or  less )  for  UNITE.  We  are  looking  forw  ard  to  a  great  summer. 
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Newsbriefs  from  Multicultural 
Programs  and  the  Indian  World 


Financial  aid  information 
available  for  minorities 

In  its  recent  report,  the  American 
Council  on  Education  points  out  that 
the  participation  rate  of  college  atten¬ 
dance  by  Black  and  Hispanic  students 
has  actually  declined  in  the  last  10 
years.  ITie  publication,  Minorities  in 
Higher  Education,  feel  the  decline  has 
reached  “alarming  proportions.” 

Recognizing  the  special  needs  of 
minority  students,  many  states,  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  foundations,  minor¬ 
ity  organizations,  and  other  groups  have 
established  tinancial  aid  programs. 

ITie  hundreds  of  available  awards  and 
the  fact  that  few  students  know  about 
most  of  them  led  to  development  of  a 
new  series  of  booklets  detailing  scholar¬ 
ships,  fellowships,  and  loans  for  Black, 
Hispanic,  Asian,  and  Native  American 
Students.  Booklets  in  the  series  are  as 
follows:  Financial  Aid  for  Minorities  in 
Business  and  Law,  Financial  Aid  for 
Minorities  in  Education,  Financial  Aid 
for  Minorities  in  Engineering  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  Financial  Aids  for  Minorities  in 
Health  Fields,  Financial  Aid  for  Minor¬ 
ities  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications,  Financial  Aid  for  Minori¬ 
ties:  Awards  Open  to  Students  in  Any 
Major. 

Each  booklet  is  from  50  to  70  pages 
and  lists  from  100  to  200  special  pro¬ 
grams.  'Hie  booklet  also  provides  a  sum¬ 
mary’  of  the  number  of  minority  stu¬ 
dents  now  enrolled  in  the  field  or  fields 
as  well  as  resources  which  may  provide 
additional  information  and  assistance. 

'Hie  set  of  six  booklets  may  be 
ordered  for  S20.00  from  the  Garrett 
Park  Press,  PC)  Box  1 90N,  Ciarrett  Park, 
Ml)  20896.  Individual  booklets  may  be 
ordered  at  $4.00  each  from  the  same 
address. 

Goldwater's  deepest  wish 
granted  by  Navajos 

The  Navajo  Tribal  Council  has  granted 
a  longtime  dream  of  former  Arizona 
Senator  Barry'  Goldwater  and  named  an 
arch  on  the  reserv'ation  after  his  late- 
wife,  Margaret  (Peggy). 

Tribal  officials  previously  discarded 


the  idea  because  Cioldwater  had  been  a 
key  congressional  spon.sor  of  the  1 974 
Relocation  Act,  which  forced  hundreds 
of  Navajo  families  from  land  awarded  to 
the  Hopi  Tribe. 

But  Navajo  tribal  chairman  Peter 
McDonald,  saying  Navajos  are  forgiving 
people,  implored  tribal  leaders  to  sup¬ 
port  the  measure,  which  passed  the 
Tribal  C4)uncil  57—10  Friday. 

'Hie  white,  Kayenta  sandstone  arch, 
close  to  200  feet  tall,  is  south  of  the 
small  community  of  Shonto  in  north¬ 
eastern  Arizona. 

As  a  young  man,  Cioldwater  worked  at 
a  nearby  trading  post  at  Navajo  Moun¬ 
tain.  He  and  his  wife  often  took  trips  to 
the  arch  while  Goldwater  was  chroni¬ 
cling  the  Navajo  county’s  rock  forma¬ 
tion  through  photographs. 

{USA  TODAY,  Feb.  8,  1988) 

Urban  Indian  health  center 
financially  forced  to  close 

The  Indian  Health  Center,  508  E. 
South  Temple,  closed  its  doors  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  hundreds  of  Native  Americans 
will  have  to  make  other  arrangements 
for  health  care,  the  acting  director  says. 

Zoni  Burson  said  the  closure  will  par¬ 
ticularly  affect  350  Indians  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  center’s  Women,  Infants  and 


Children  program,  a  nutritional  pro¬ 
gram  for  pregnant  women,  nursing 
mothers  and  children.  “We  talked  to  the 
State  Health  Department,”  Burson  said, 
“and  they  will  tty'  to  take  the  350  partici¬ 
pants  and  put  them  into  the  Salt  Lake 
program.  Low-income  people  with 
nowhere  else  to  go  will  go  into  other 
WIC  programs,  but  a  lot  of  them  will  be 
probably  be  lost  somewhere  in  the 
shuffle.” 

'The  Indian  Health  Center  voted  to 
close  its  doors  after  being  serv  ed  with  a 
notice  to  pay  $7,500  in  back  rent.  Ihe 
notice  gave  the  group  three  days  to 
come  up  with  the  money,  which  Burton 
said  was  impossible. 

'Hie  group’s  monetary  problems 
stem,  in  part,  from  a  federal  contract  the 
center  lost  last  November.  'Hie  board 
has  been  try  ing  to  carry'  on  without  fed¬ 
eral  funds.  “With  this  notice,  we  had  to 
decide:  Do  we  try  to  go  on  and  chance 
the  landlord  coming  in  and  locking 
things  up?”  she  said. 

Hie  Indian  Health  Center  served 
about  1,500  people  last  year.  Burton 
said. 

{DESERET NEWS,  Feb.  19,  1988) 

6  BYU  Indian  students 
to  graduate  this  spring 

Six  Indian  students  have  fiifilled 
requirements  for  various  degrees  and 
will  be  graduating  this  spring:  Con¬ 
stance  Adams,  Tlinget  from  Mt.  Edge- 
cumbe,  Alaska,  B.A.  in  international  rela¬ 
tions,  and  a  minor  in  Japanese;  Frankie 
Hanamaikai,  Navajo  from  Aztec,  N.M., 
B.S.  in  administration;  Alberta  Jack, 
Navajo  from  Chinle,  Ariz.,  B.S.  in  social 
work;  Jackie  Lucas,  Lumbee  from  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.C.,  Master  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration;  Susan  Lowrie  Lucas,  Lumbie 
from  Pembroke,  N.C.,  B.S.  in  elementary' 
education;  Larry  Price,  Navajo  from 
Sheep  Springs,  N.M.,  B.A.  in  finance  and 
a  minor  in  business. 


continued  on  page  31 
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Generation 

fascinates 

crowds 

by  SUE  TIFFANY 

Costumes,  props,  nerves,  and  excite¬ 
ment  were  all  a  part  of  the  Lamanite 
Generation’s  pre-show  jitters  as  they 
presented  “Living  Legends”  on  March 
l6th  and  17th  in  the  Dejong  Concert 
Hall  of  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  dur¬ 
ing  this  year’s  Lamanite  Week. 

Under  the  direction  of  Randy  Boothe 
and  Section  Leaders  Julius  Chavez,  Irma 
Hofer  and  Edwin  Napia,  the  group  dis 
played  their  various  cultural  talents.  In 
hopes  of  presenting  their  best  show 
ever  for  the  home  crowd,  Jace  Mc- 
Quivey,  LG  president,  said  that  the  Gen¬ 
eration  technicians  under  Fred  Rindlis- 
bacher,  programmed  over  a  hundred 
lights  to  give  the  greatest  effect  possi¬ 
ble.  They  also  added  four  fog  machines 
to  be  used  in  numbers  such  as  the 
Pueblo  Buffalo,  Apache  Mountain  Spirit, 
and  “Warrior’s  Dream.” 

The  Gathering 

The  show’s  theme  developed 
throughout  the  program  starting  with 
“The  Gathering.”  This  number  pre¬ 
sented  the  Polynesians,  Indians  and 
Latins,  the  three  cultures  represented 
by  the  group.  It  displayed  an  immense 
feeling  of  unity  as  the  various  sections 
presented  gifts  to  each  other,  singing 
about  their  beliefs  in  one  God  and  hav¬ 
ing  their  hearts  rejoice.  The  song  also 
told  a  story  how  long  ago  they  believed 
that  they  all  sailed  together,  until  drums 
of  war  scattered  them  like  the  winds,  to 
the  lands  that  they  live  in  today. 

LG  then  took  the  audience  to  the  is¬ 
land  of  Tahiti  where  they  greeted  the 
crowd  in  the  best  way  possible.  The 
elaborate  head  dresses,  not  to  mention 
the  fast  moving  Tahitian  skirts,  moved 
rhythmatically  to  the  beat  of  the  drums 
as  the  performers  screamed  in  excite¬ 
ment  and  yelled  “aorana,”  a  Tahitian 
greeting. 

Intricate  Costumes 

As  the  show  continued,  each  dance 
was  enhanced  by  the  intricate  costumes 
of  the  cultures.  Impressive  were  the 
huge,  colorful  head  dresses  of  the  “Los 
Quetzales”  dancers.  They  represented 
the  quetzal  bird  who  carries  himself 
proudly  and  shows  off  his  feathers.  ITie 
“Buffalo”  dancers  then  followed  with 
their  life — like  buffalo  heads  and  hides. 
The  Aztec  dancers  glittered  on  the  stage 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT-Aztec  dancers 
Chucky  Stevens  and  Keawe  Harris  glitter  in 
the  lights.  Julius  Chavez,  Lynne  Hall,  and 
Daniel  Chichia  do  the  “BufiEalo  Dance.” 
Harris  presents  a  lei  of  greeting  to  Tracey 
Platero  in  “the  gathering”  as  other  cast 
members  look  on.  LG  men  share  their  talent 
in  the  Maori  “Haka.”  Chichia  and  Irma  Hofer 
tie  the  bow  in  “La  Bamba.”  Hall  and  Matthew 
Taylor  show  off  their  fancy  footwork  in  their 
brightly  colored  outfits.  Stevens  and  Edwin 
Napia  flaunt  their  head  dresses  which 
represent  the  Quetzel  bird. 


with  their  gold  and  black  outfits,  topped 
with  high  feathered  hats.  And  the  “La 
Bruja”  girls  displayed  talent  and  tech¬ 
nique,  balancing  candles  on  the  top  of 
their  heads. 

The  second  half  of  the  show  started 
off  with  the  loud  drums  of  Samoa  as  the 
group  did  a  “sasa,”  a  type  of  slap  dance. 
The  Indian  section  then  enthralled  the 
crowd  with  the  colorful  costumes  and 
footwork  of  the  fancy  dancers. 

Living  Legends 


The  show  culminated  as  Generators 
sang,  “We  are  Living  Legends.”  Each  per¬ 
former  came  out  in  their  various  cul¬ 
tural  outfits,  standing  proud.  As  the  song 
ended,  all  the  performers  entered  the 
crowd  in  hopes  to  reach  out  and  let  the 
audience  know  that  they  are  essential  in 
the  success  of  the  show,  according  to 
McQuivey.  LG  has  two  mini — shows 
and  one  performance  in  Yakama,  Wash., 
before  their  big  tour  to  Germany  this 
spring. 
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LG  prepares  for  Germany 
with  shows,  culture  class 


by  SL"E  TIFFANY 

“Guten  tag,'  and  “danke”  are  some  of 
the  words  the  Lamanite  Generation  is 
having  to  become  familiar  with  in  their 
culture  class  as  they  prepare  for  their 
tour  to  the  German  Democratic  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
this  spring. 

Teachers  of  the  culture  class  are 
Spencer  and  Dorothea  Condie,  who  are 
also  the  cultural  advisors  for  the  tour. 
Sister  Condie  is  an  native  of  the  German 


Democratic  Republic  and  is  giving  LG 
an  opportunity  to  learn  and  gain  insight 
to  all  that  is  to  be  expected  on  this  tour. 

New  York 

LG  will  depart  Salt  Lake  City  on  April 
25  to  Plainview,  New  York  where  they 
will  do  a  performance  and  then  prepare 
to  leave  for  Frankfurt,  Germany  on  the 
27th. 

This  tour  is  going  to  prove  challeng¬ 
ing  for  the  group  with  2 1  performances. 


two  mini-shows,  and  three  firesides 
over  a  4-week  period.  But  LG  President 
Jace  McQuivey  feels  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  mission  and  responsibility' 
involved  on  this  tour  and  a  great  deal  of 
effort  is  being  put  into  making  sure  the 
group  is  prepared. 

Special  Request 

LG  was  specifically  asked  by  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints'  general  authorities  to  tour  Ger¬ 
many.  The  tour  has  been  in  the  planning 
for  over  three  years.  Veloy  Morgan  of 
BYU  Performance  Scheduling,  who  is 
also  serving  as  a  tour  director,  has  gone 
to  Germany  two  times  this  semester  to 
finalize  performance  sites  and  housing 
accomodationss  for  the  group.  LG  will 
be  the  first  church-sponsored  perform¬ 
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ing  group  to  enter  the  German  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic. 

McQuivey,  said  he  is  really  excited 
about  this  tour.  He  stated  that  the  U  S. 
Ambassador,  the  leader  of  religious 
affairs,  and  high  German  officials  will  all 
be  in  attendance  at  the  Berlin  perfor¬ 
mance.  Other  scheduled  performance 
sites  include:  Wiesbaden,  Elkheim, 
Regensburg,  Lugwigshafen,  Freiburg, 
Johann  Georgenstadt,  Zwickau, 
Reichenbach,  Halle,  Gera,  Radebeul. 
West  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Hannover,  Dort¬ 
mund,  Eshweiler,  Duisburg,  Schloss- 
burg,  and  Solingen  as  w'ell  as  one  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  tour  will  be  the  groups 
visit  to  the  LDS  Freiburg  Temple  during 
their  week-long  stay  in  the  German 
Democratic  Republic. 


CLOCKWI.SE  FRO.M  TOP  CE.\TF.R-F.dw  in 
Napia  and  .Mana  Mo’o  greet  the  crwd 
Tahitian  style  as  women  Generators  wait  \i> 
join  the  dance.  Keawe  Harris  sings  and  d/jes 
sign  language  to  “Go  My  Son.”  Map  shr>ws 
some  of  Generation's  tour  stops.  Generamrs 
perform  a  Maori  number  entitled  “Te  ranga 
tahi.”JuUus  Chavez  teUs  of  his  “dream' 
involving  Chief  Crazy  Horse  represented 
here  by  Chucky  Stevens.  LG  President  Jace 
McQuivey  dazzles  the  crowd  in  “La  .Negra,' 
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Lamanite  Week  opens 
with  Latin  noon  show 


by  ANGELA  WILDER 
Lamanite  Week  1988  began  with  fun 
and  festivity  with  Monday’s  noon  show 
sponsored  by  the  Latin  American  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  ( lASA).  Over  1 50  peo¬ 
ple  attended  this  year’s  opening  day  in 
the  Memorial  Lounge  to  celebrate  l^tin 
American  culture  through  song  and 
dance. 

“We  are  very  excited  and  proud  to  be 
able  to  start  off  this  year’s  lamanite 
Week,”  said  lASA  president  Alberto 
Puertas,  junior,  is  an  international  rela¬ 
tions  major  from  Peru.  “We  hope  that  by 
showing  our  dance,  songs,  and  culture 
many  more  students  will  see  how  much 
the  latin  students  here  at  BYIJ  have  to 
offer. 

Warm  Welcome 

After  a  warm  welcome  from  Puertas 
to  all  the  audience,  the  noon  show 
began  with  the  strumming  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  guitars  and  then  some 
rancy  stepping  by  txntral  American 
dancers — ^with  the  help  of  a  few  audi¬ 


ence  “volun  teers” — that  had  everyone 
clapping  their  hands  and  cheering  with 
the  music. 

Brightly  colored  costumes  and  lively 
music  also  characterized  two  other  per¬ 
forming  groups,  one  from  Ecuador  and 
another  from  Venezuela,  as  they  shared 
regional  dance  and  song. 

‘Energy  and  Excitement’ 

A  Caribbean  number  from  a  group 
representing  the  Dominican  Republic 
pumped  the  audience  with  energy  and 
excitment  with  their  eight-man  band  of 
high-powered  saxophones,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  percussion.  They  were  then 
followed  by  a  soothing  number  featur¬ 
ing  romantic  harps  and  sounds  from 
Paraguay  which  had  the  audience  clap¬ 
ping  enthusiastically. 

Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Club  Presi¬ 
dent  Tracey  Platero  then  took  the  stage 
to  announce  this  year’s  lamanite  Week 
theme,  “l>well  Together  in  Unity”  and 
upcoming  highlights  from  TMF  for  the 
week.  Platero  also  introduced  the  con- 
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testants  vying  for  the  title  of  Miss  Indian 
BYU. 

Polynesian  Involvement 

Keli’i  Brown,  representing  the  Poly¬ 
nesian  Club,  also  introduced  their 
week’s  events  and  then  a  beautiful  Poly¬ 
nesian  dance  number  was  performed 
entitled,  “Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel.” 

The  noon  show  was  topped  ofif  with 
an  energetic,  foot-stomping  rendition  of 
“La  Bamba”  by  a  group  from  Chile, 
which  left  everyone  anxiously  awaiting 
the  rest  of  the  week’s  activites. 

Cultural  Displays 

Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and  Peru  were 
also  represented  throughout  the  week 
by  the  cultural  displays  in  the  Garden 
Court.  Many  colorful  arts  and  crafts  and 
musical  instruments  were  on  display  at 
each  booth. 

The  afternoon  activities  offered  a  cul¬ 
tural  workshop  featuring  a  forum  on  the 
situation  of  latin  American  countries 
and  possible  solutions  to  raise  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  and  inspire  hope.  The 
forum  featured  former  teachers  and 
specialists  in  political  science  and  soci¬ 
ology:  Ted  Lyon,  Delpert  Palmer, 
Berkley  Spencer,  and  Ximena  Dela 
Cruz. 


TOP-High — powered  sax  from  Dominican 
Republic  had  the  audience  cheering. 
BOTTOM-  The  audience  is  soothed  with 
romantic  harps  from  Paraguay.  OPP.  PAGE, 
CLOCKWISE-An  Ecuadorian  dance  featured 
colorful  costumes.  Arts  and  crafts  from 
Guatemala  were  on  display  in  the  Garden 
Court.  Energetic  Caribbean  number 
featured  an  eight — man  band  from 
Dominican  Republic  and  some  fancy 
foot — work.  The  lASA  noon  show  began 
with  the  strumming  of  Mexican  guitars. 
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Luau  culminates  Polynesian  activities. 


by  SUE  TIFFANY 

Dancers,  fresh  flowers,  food  and  fun 
were  in  great  abundance  in  this  year’s 
Polynesian  Club  activities.  The  group’s 
involvement  began  with  a  hula  danced 
to  “The  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,’’  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Shalei  Mossman  and  club  member 
Bruce  Mossman  at  the  l^manite  Week 
Opening  Ceremonies,  held  Monday  in 
the  ELWC  Memorial  Lounge. 

Throughout  the  week,  the  club’s 
booth  stood  in  representation  of  the 
various  cultures  in  the  South  Pacific.  In 
designing  the  booth,  Mossman  said  the 
club  hoped  to  share  their  Hawaiian  her¬ 
itage  along  with  the  other  cultures  of 
Polynesia,  including  Samoa,  New 
Zealand,  Tahiti  and  Tonga. 

Noon  Show 

Tuesday’s  Polynesian  Day  began  with 
the  noon  show  in  the  ELWC  Memorial 


Lounge.  Program  Director  Duane 
Eldredge  felt  that  the  show  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  club  Vice  President  Kanani 
Velasco’s  hula  to  “Sanoe,”  sung  by  Keli’i 
Brown  and  Bruce  Mossman,  and  accom¬ 
panied  on  piano  by  Tcri  Carineo.  A 
Samoan  sasa  and  Maori  poi  number 
were  performed  by  BYLl’s  Ethnic  Dance 
Class  under  the  instruction  of  Edwin 
Napia. 

l^ter  Tuesday  afternoon,  workshops 
were  held  to  give  hula  instructions. 
Although  not  a  big  crowd  attended, 
those  who  did  take  part  felt  it  was  a  fun, 
learning  experience! 

Hawaiian  Luau 

llie  culmination  of  the  club’s  activi¬ 
ties  ended  with  the  “big  luau.”  The  din¬ 
ner  was  catered  by  William  Kelly  of  the 
American  Indian  Services,  and  was  to 
the  liking  of  all  those  in  attendance. 


Some  of  the  entrees  included  shoyu 
chicken,  kalua  pig,  and  coconut  cake. 
Mossman  was  pleased  with  the  turn-out 
of  over  200,  including  the  entire  cast  of 
the  lamanite  Generation  and  members 
oif  BYU’s  Lamanite  Ward. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  program  put  on  by  various  club 
members.  Tahiti,  Samoa,  Tonga  and 
Hawaii  were  represented  as  dancers 
performed  for  the  crowd.  Some  of  the 
numbers  included  a  men’s  hula  to  “Pua 
Hi  Ahi,”  a  women’s  hula  to  “Come, 
Become  Hawaii,”  both  Samoan  and  Ton- 
gan  Taualunga’s,  and  a  Tahitian  apalima 
and  otea.  The  program  concluded  with 
a  hula  choreographed  by  Velasco  to 
“Na  Ka  Pu’eo.”  Mana  Mo’o,  a  Tahitian- 
Hawaiian  from  Hawaii,  commented  that 
the  program  was  verA'  entertaining  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  the  varieG'  of 
dances. 
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program  highlights  club  members 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  RIGHT-Richard 
Nagai  and  Vanessa  Ka’ahanui  help  serve 
dinner  at  the  luau.  Keawe  Harris  leads 
others  in  a  Samoan  taualuga.  Michelle 
Oldroyd  and  Nani  llluave  dance  Tahitian  for 
the  crowd.  Keli’i  Brown  and  Camille  Sylva 
perform  to  “Na  ka  Pu’eo.”  Club  President 
Shalei  Mossman  smiles  beautifully  as  she 
dances  “Come,  Become  Hawaii.”  Friends 
enjoy  the  luau.  Kanani  Velasco  dazzles  the 
noon  show  crowd.  Bruce  Mossman,  Brown, 
and  Chucky'  Stevens  add  a  few  laughs  to  the 
show. 
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TMF  activities  perpetuate 
pride  in  Indian  cultures 

by  MERETTA  BEGAY 
TMF  invited  the  American  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  the  community  and  visi¬ 
tors  from  Calgary,  Alberta  to  exhibit 
their  culture  during  1988  lamanite 
Week. 

Vice-president  Connie  Adams  gath¬ 
ered  various  artifacts  from  the  Indian 
culture  and  placed  them  on  display  in 
the  ELWC  Garden  Court.  Some  of  the 
articles  displayed  were  Navajo  cere¬ 
mony  baskets,  Navajo  women’s  dress, 
and  Pendleton  blankets.  Also  on  display 
were  some  articles  from  the  Shoshone 
tribe. 

Noon  Show 

Thursday,  March  17  was  the  Tribe  of 
Many  Feather’s  chance  to  actively  dis¬ 
play  the  Indian  culture  during  the  noon 
show.  Through  the  efforts  of  TMF  club 
officers,  performing  groups  “Red  Thun¬ 
der  Culture  Society”  of  Calgary,  Alberta, 
and  “The  Young  I.amanites,”  a  local 
group  of  Indian  children,  and  I-auren 
Wood,  a  BYU  student  delighted  the  au¬ 
dience. 

The  “Red  Thunder  Culture  Society” 
has  been  together  for  the  past  year-and- 
half.  They  have  performed  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  audiences,  entertaining  across 
New  Zealand  during  an  extensive  tour. 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  RIGHT-BYU  student 
Lauren  Wood  ends  the  Eagle  Feather  dance. 
“Red  Thunder  Culture  Society”  performs 
the  Fancy  Dance.  Meretta  Begay  shows  off 
the  TMF  booth.  The  “Young  Lamanites” 
perform.  Red  Thunder  and  his  group  dances 
to  a  traditional  number.  Mary  Dodge  speaks 
on  geneology.  Everyone  gets  involved  in  a 
round  dance  during  the  TMF  Noon  Show. 
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and  more  recently  performing  during 
the  1 988  Olympics  in  Calgary',  Alberta. 
The  group  represents  several  Indian 
tribes  including  the  Sioux,  the  Cree,  and 
the  Metis.  A  varied  selection  of  dances 
were  performed.  One  of  the  most  cul¬ 
turally  representative  dances  was  a 
Metis  jig.  ITiis  lively  performance  is 
unique  to  the  Canadian  Indians  because 
of  their  French  and  Scottish  heritage. 
Red  ITiunder,  after  whom  the  group  is 
named,  also  entertained  the  audience 
with  a  chicken  dance.  Ilie  chicken 
dance  is  a  dance  performed  by  imitating 
a  chicken. 

Young  Delights 

“'Hie  Young  hmianites”  delighted  the 
audience  with  their  performance  of  a 
traditional  and  fancy  dance.  Much  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience,  “I’he  Young 
I.amanites”  started  a  round  dance  asking 
members  of  the  audience  to  join  in.  Iliis 
group  though  only  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  1  2,  represented 
the  Indian  culture  well. 

1  juren  Wood,  a  Shoshone,  from  Gard- 
nerville,  Nev.,  performed  an  eagle 
feather  dance.  She  also  performed  a 
women’s  fancy  dance  now  common 
among  almost  all  Indian  tribes. 

Workshop 

A  TMF  workshop  was  also  held  on 
March  17.  Denise  Alley  Aton,  a  Chero- 
kee-Otoe-Shawnee-Delaware,  shared 
with  the  audience  the  beginning  pro¬ 
cesses  Indian  genealogy  work.  Alley  is  a 
BYU  alumna  who  graduated  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  communications. 
Mary  Dodge,  Iroquois-Oneida  talked 
about  the  different  kinds  of  records  one 
could  use  in  genealogy-.  Dodge,  mother 
of  two,  has  done  extensive  genealogy- 
for  her  family  and  her  people.  Covering 
the  topics  of  genealogy-  and  her  soon  to 
be  published  article,  “From  Trails  of 
Tears  to  Temples  of  Joy,”  was  Linda 
Stokes,  a  Choctaw  Indian  residing  in  Lo¬ 
gan,  Utah. 
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"Dwell  Together  in  Unity" 


The  following  is  one  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ning  speeches,  written  by  Tom  Pittman, 
Tlingit  from  Juneau,  Alaska. 

by  TOM  PITTMAN 

The  great  philosopher,  Dr.  Seuss, 
taught  us  all  a  great  lesson  in  dwelling 
together  in  unity  in  his  book;  The 
Sneetches  and  Other  Stories. 

For  those  of  you  who  had  a  deprived 
childhood  and  don’t  know  about  the 
Sneetches,  the  Sneetches  were  a  people 
who  lived  on  the  beaches,  and  they 
lived  in  great  contention.  ITiey  lived  in 
contention  because  the  Star-Bellied 
Sneetches  thought  that  they  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Plain-Bellied  Sneetches. 
This  contention  continued  until  a  char¬ 
acter  named  Sylvester  McMonkey 
McBean  arrived  on  the  scene  with  his 
Star-on  and  Star-off  machine. 

‘Star-on  Machine’ 

For  a  price,  Sylvester  McMonkey 
McBean  allowed  the  Plain-Bellied 
Sneetches  to  go  througli  his  Star-on 
Machine,  thus  making  them  Star-Bellied 
Sneetches.  This,  of  course,  incensed  the 
original  Star-Bellied  Sneetches.  Not  to 
worry,  however,  because  Sylvester 
McMonkey  McBean  had  a  plan  for  them 
too.  For  a  price,  Sylvester  McMonkey 
McBean  invited  the  original  Star-Bellied 
Sneetches  through  his  Star-off  Machine. 
After  doing  so,  the  original  Star-Bellied 
Sneetches,  proclaimed  that  the  Plain- 
Bellied  Sneetches  are  now  the  best 
Sneetches  on  the  beaches. 

Confused?  So  were  they.  And  you  can 
imagine  the  fiasco  which  soon  followed. 
Over  and  over  they  went  through  the 
machines,  stars  on,  stars  off,  stars  on, 
stars  off,  until  finally  Sylvester  McMon¬ 
key  McBean  left  the  scene  riding  off  into 
the  sunset  with  bags  of  money  leaving 
behind  him  Sneetches  with  stars  and 
Sneetches  without  stars-they  were  just 
as  different  as  they  were  before  he  ever 
came. 


‘People  are  People’ 
However,  now  all  the  Sneetches  had 
something  in  common:  they  were  all 
broke.  They  had  something  else  in  com¬ 
mon  too,  though.  They  all  decided  that 
people  are  people,  and  that  there  are  no 
best  Sneetches  on  the  beaches. 

The  key  lesson  we  learn  from  this 
story  is  that  you  don’t  dwell  together  in 
unity  by  getting  rid  of  diff'erences- 
people  are  always  going  to  be  different. 
You  dwell  together  in  unity'  by  getting 
rid  of  unrigliteous  attitudes.  Once  you 
do  this  people  can  dwell  together  even 
thougli  they  may  be  very  different. 

Book  of  Mormon  Principle 
This  is  the  same  principle  tauglit  to  us 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  After  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  the  Nephites  and  the 
lamanites  dwelt  together  in  unity 
despite  the  differences  which  they 
experienced  for  centuries.  How  is  this 
possible?  Fourth  Nephi  tells  us  that 
there  was  no  contention  in  the  land 
because  of  the  love  of  (iod  which  did 
dwell  in  their  hearts.  Once  again,  the 
key  to  getting  along  with  others  really 
isn’t  interpersonal,  just  personal.  To 
become  one  as  a  people,  as  a  person  we 
must  become  one  with  Ciod. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  the  more 
you  are  around  someone  the  more  like 
that  person  you  become?  Hiat  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  with  my  wife  and  me.  Some¬ 
times  one  of  our  friends  will  ask  us  a 
question  and  then  get  the  answer  back 
in  stereo.  'Hiey  look  at  us  like  “What  is 
this!?”  “Did  you  rehearse  this  or  some¬ 
thing?”  We  didn’t  mean  to  answer 
together,  its  just  that  the  more  you  are 
around  someone,  the  more  like  that  per¬ 
son  you  become. 

‘Oneness  with  God’ 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  old  cou¬ 
ples  tend  to  look  alike?  When  you  look 
at  pictures  of  when  they  were  young  it 
often  blows  you  away  because  they  look 
nothing  like  they  do  now.  Now  they 
have  the  same  lines  and  wrinkles  and 


look  an  awful  lot  alike.  Do  you  know 
why?  1  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  that  the  more 
you  are  with  someone,  the  more  like 
that  person  you  become. 

This  is  the  key  to  achieving  oneness 
with  God.  The  more  time  you  spend 
with  His  Spirit,  the  more  like  Him  you 
will  become.  The  more  like  God  you 
are,  the  more  he  can  use  you. ..your 
words  will  be  His  words,  your  thoughts 
will  be  His  thoughts,  your  actions  will 
be  His  actions.  TTiis  oneness  with  God 
will  make  it  infinitely  easier  to  dwell 
with  others  in  unity. 

Dwell  Together  in  Unity 

And  we  have  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  You  know,  a  pack  of  wolves  really 
doesn’t  have  a  chance  against  a  herd  of 
caribou,  so  do  you  know  what  they  do? 
They  separate  one  caribou  from  the 
herd.  It  is  an  old  military'  tactic  called 
“DIVIDH  AND  CX)NQUER.”  \ou  know  as 
well  as  1  do  that  there  is  a  ravening  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing  (with  horns  and  a 
pitch  fork)  who  uses  the  same  tactic  to 
destroy  unity. 

In  a  way  it’s  ironic,  but  you  will  never 
be  as  strong  by  yourself  as  you  could  be 
if  you  were  to  dwell  with  others  in 
unity. 

‘People  of  God’ 

Again  in  Fourth  Nephi,  we  read  that 
there  were  no  more  l^amanites,  nor 
Nephites,  nor  any  manner  of  “-ites”  but 
that  they  were  one,  the  people  of  Ciod. 
They  were  able  to  shake  themselves  of 
the  “Sneetch  Syndrome”  and  dwell 
together  in  unity  because  of  the  love  of 
God  which  each  person  as  an  individual 
had  in  his  heart.  In  this  we  see  not  just 
the  strength  of  numbers,  but  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  person  when  he  walks  with  (iod. 
Do  you  know  of  a  greater  strength? 

And  of  this  people  we  read  that  there 
was  never  a  happier  people  created  by 
the  hand  of  God.  Sounds  great,  doesn’t 
it?  This  is  my  wish  for  us;  that  we  as 
individuals  shake  from  ourselves 
unrighteous  attitudes  and  become  one 
with  God,  thereby  allowing  us  to  dwell 
together  in  unity-. 
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-in  Speech  Competition 


Brown,  Guajardo,  Pittman  tie  for  first 


by  SUE  TIFFANY 

Three  first  place  winners  out  of  1 2 
participants,  was  the  end  result  of  this 
year’s  lamanite  Week  Speech  Competi¬ 
tion,  held  Wednesday  in  the  Ernest  L 
Wilkenson  (Center. 

last  year’s  winner,  Keli’i  Brown,  a 
Hawaiian  from  Mililani,  Hawaii,  major¬ 
ing  in  broadcast  communications,  once 
again  won  tying  with  Francisco  Gua¬ 
jardo  and  Tom  Pittman,  (iuajardo,  a 
latin,  from  Nuevo  (^asas,  Mexico  is 
majoring  both  in  humanities  and 
English.  Pittman,  a  'i'linget  from  Juneau, 
Alaska,  is  an  information  management 
major. 


Theme  Addressed 
“I>well  Together  in  Unity  ,”  the  theme 
for  this  year’s  I^manite  Week  and  the 
contest,  was  approached  in  a  variety  of 
ways  by  the  students  who  participated. 
With  each  of  the  winners  coming  from 
one  of  the  three  I^manite  cultures,  their 
heritage  was  evident  in  how  they  inter¬ 
preted  the  theme.  Cherry’  Douche,  a 
judge  for  the  event,  felt  that  all  the 
speeches  were  of  a  high  caliber.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  Taylor,  Navajo  from 
Richfield,  Utah,  “each  speech  was 
impressive  in  its  own  way.”  Charlotte 
I-ofgreen,  another  judge,  said  it  was  a 
very  difficult  decision  to  choose  the 


winner,  which  was  obvious  by  the  out¬ 
come. 

Remarkable  turn— out 

The  significant  turn — out  for  this 
year’s  competition,  in  comparison  with 
last  year’s,  with  only  three  students  par¬ 
ticipating,  was  remarkable!  Herman  Fra¬ 
zier,  publicity'  vice-president  for  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  and  coordinator 
of  this  year’s  event  commented  that  he 
was  very  pleased  with  the  enthusiasm 
that  was  expressed  from  both  the  par¬ 
ticipants  and  the  audience.  He  hopes 
that  this  will  encourage  more  students 
to  get  involved  in  next  year’s  speech 
competition. 
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’88  Fun  Run  attracts  42  runners 


by  MERETTA  BEGAY 
The  Lamanite  Week  1988  Fun  Run 
held  on  March  19,  1988  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
afternoon,  proved  to  be  a  day  for  excel¬ 
lent  running.  Forty-two  athletes  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  prove  their 
talent  as  each  competed  for  various  tro¬ 
phies  and  medals.  Individual  trophies 
were  awarded  to  the  top  three  male  and 
female  finishers.  Medals  were  presented 


to  the  top  three  finishers  in  each  of  the 
following  age  divisions:  14  &  under, 
20-29,  30-39,  and  40  &  over.  T-shirts 
were  also  given  to  every  runner. 

The  top  three  male  finishers  were;  1  ) 
J.  McKay  Judd,  Provo;  2 )  Mark  Krope, 
Provo;  and  3)  C:hris  Yorges,  Eugene, 
Ore.  ITie  top  three  female  finishers 
were;  1  )  Ramona  Roach,  Alburquerque, 
N.M.;  2)  Rachel  Fisher,  Santa  Barbara, 


Calif.,  and  Chris  Hansen,  Oakdale,  (]alif. 

Excellent  Conditions 
Sunny  skies  provided  for  excellent 
•race  conditions  and  what  most  runners 
had  hoped  for.  Fun  Run  Coordinator 
Meretta  Begay  said  that  she  couldn’t 
have  asked  for  a  better  day.  She  also 
thanked  all  the  participants  and  all  those 
who  made  the  l,amanite  VC'eek  1 988  Fun 
Run  a  success. 
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Lamanite  Week  19Hfi 
Fun  Run  Winners 
Overall  Male: 

1.  J  McKay  Judd,  Provo,  litah,  16:15 

2.  Mark  Kropt,  Provo,  I itali,  16:29 
.5.  Chris  Yorgtvs,  F.ugcnc,  Ore,,  16:.58 
Overall  Female: 

1 .  Ramona  Roach,  AIhurquerque,  N..M,, 
19:06 

2.  Rachel  Fisher,  Santa  Harhara, 
Calif.21:46 

3.  (diris  Hansen,  Oakdale,  Calif.,  22:2 1 

Division  Winners: 

Male  14  and  under 

1  David  Hartle,  IMeasant  Cilove,  Ctali, 

2  1 :49 

2.  Aaron  Hartle,  Pleasant  (dove,  Utali, 

2 1 :49 

Male  15-19: 

1 .  .Mark  Krope,  Madera,  C.alif,  16.29 

2.  Forrest  Hopkins,  Paxton,  Maine,  1 7: 1  1 


Male  20-29: 

1.  Brian  Jose,  Farmington,  N.M.,  16:49 

2.  l.evi  Hachler,  Springville,  Utah,  N/A 

3.  Jeff  Hamberger,  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  N/A 
Male.iO-.VJ: 

1.  James  Mclaren,  Provo,  Utali,  18:05 

2.  Norman  Roach,  AIhurquerque,  N.M., 
18:17 

3.  Dennis  Hartle,  Plea,sant  Crove,  Utah, 
22:06 

Female  15—19: 

1 .  Rachel  Fisher,  .Santa  Barbara,  Calif, 

2 1 :46 

2.  Rachelle  Payne,  Provo,  Utali,  23:38 

3.  Charity  Anderson,  Fairport,  N.Y.,  24:57 
Female  20—29: 

1.  Ramona  Roach.  AIhurquerque,  N..M., 
19:06 

2.  Chris  Hansen,  Oakdale,  Calif,  22:21 

3.  Danelly  VC  inn,  Anchorage.  Alaska, 

24:5^ 


OPPOSITE  PAGE  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP 
RIGHT-Ramona  Roach  1st  place  female 
runner.  Margarite  Lee,  Darlene  Jenkins,  and 
Savania  Tsosie  enjoy  the  sun  as  they  pass  out 
t-shirts.  Two  participants  seem  to  have 
planned  to  stay  at  the  same  pace.  .McKay 
Judd  races  to  the  finish  line.  Lori  Claw 
presents  medals  to  Aaron  and  David  Hartle. 
THIS  PAGE  TOP  TO  BOTTOM-Runners 
anxiously  wait  at  the  starting  line. 
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TOP— 200  gathered  to  honor  students. 
BOTTOM-Seated  at  head  table,  Barbara 
Endito,  Sam  Curly,  Alberto  Puertas,  Teri 
Carineo,  Keli’i  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Pittman.  OPP.  PAGE,  CLOCKWISE-Ken 
Sekaquaptewa  awards  Pooley  to  Garnet 
Comegan.  Clyde  Sullivan  awards  Jace 
McQuivey  the  Dean’s  Leadership  Award. 
Earl  Cox  awards  Tom  Pittman.  Sullivan 
congratulates  Carla  Despain.  Francisco 
Guajardo  presents  his  winning  speech. 


Awards  honor  student  achievement 


by  ANGELA  WILDER 
Nearly  200  people  gathered  friday, 
March  18  to  recognize  and  honor  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  and  leadership  at  the 
annual  Lamanite  Week  Awards  Banquet. 

The  Earl  W.  Cox  Award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Tom  Pittman,  a  junior  from 
Juneau,  Alaska.  Pittman  is  from  the  Tlin- 
git/Haida  tribes  and  is  majoring  in  busi¬ 
ness  finance  and  informational  manage¬ 
ment.  This  $300  scholarship  is  given  in 
recognition  of  an  outstanding  Indian 
student  and  father. 

Scholarship 

Ken  Sekaquaptewa  represented  the 
Pooley  family  in  presenting  this  year’s 
Emil  Pooley-Lamanite  Generation 
Scholarship  to  Garnet  W.  Comegan, 
O jibway  from  Ontario  Canada,  for  his 
contributions  to  lamanite  Generation. 

Academic  and  leadership  awards 
sponsored  by  Multicultural  Programs 


are  for  $500  and  were  presented  by  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Student  Life  Clyde 
Sullivan,  on  behalf  of  Dean  Maren 
Mouritsen. 

Dean’s  Indian  Scholarship 

Carla  Jenks  Despain,  C^herokee  from 
Cherokee,  N.C.,  majoring  in  accounting, 
received  the  Dean’s  Indian  Scholarship 
Award  for  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
GPA  of  3.43,  the  highest  among  Indian 
students. 

The  Dean’s  l.amanite  Leadership 
Award  went  to  Jace  McQuivey. 
McQuivey,  Hawaiian-Swiss  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Fork,  Utah,  is  the  group  president  of 
Lamanite  Generation.  He  also  ser\'es  as 
President  of  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  (a  BYU 
service  club )  and  is  the  drum  major  for 
the  Cougar  Marching  Band. 

Speech  Winners 

Lamanite  Week  Speech  Competiton 
winners  were  also  featured  at  the  ban¬ 


quet.  inis  year  there  was  an  unusual 
three-way  tie  for  first  place  and  each 
student  had  oppourtunity  to  present  his 
prize-winning  address  at  the  dinner. 

A  winner  was  selected  from  each 
Lamanite  culture.  Francisco  Guarjardo 
represented  the  l.atin  students  and  W. 
Keli’i  Brown,  Jr.  was  the  winner  chosen 
from  the  Polynesians.  Representing 
Native  Americans  was  Tom  Pittman. 

Special  Guests 

Together  deans  Ryan  Thomas  and 
Clyde  Sullivan  and  their  families,  other 
special  guests  attending  the  banquet 
included  Miss  Indian  USA  Theodore 
Roanhorse,  Princess  Pale  Moon,  the 
Miss  Indian  USA  pageant  founder  and 
president  of  the  American  Indian  Her¬ 
itage  Foundation,  and  club  presidents, 
Tracey  Platero  (TMF),  Alberto  Puertas 
(lASA),  and  Shalei  Mossman  (Polyne¬ 
sian  Club ). 
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MacDonald  stresses  leadership  issues 


by  MATTHEW  TAYLOR 

“Indian  Self  Management  and  Leader¬ 
ship”  was  the  theme  of  this  year’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  Services  Conference  held 
March  15—16.  Many  people  came  from 
all  across  the  nation  and  Canada  to  hear 
words  of  encouragement  and  advice  on 
developing  self  management  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities. 

“The  conference  involved  attending 
workshops  geared  for  enhancing  posi¬ 
tive  self  development  and  personal  self 
management  development,”  stated 
Howard  Rainer,  assistant  AIS  director. 
William  Kelly,  administrative  assistant 
commented,  “The  conference  involved 
attending  workshops  that  were  very' 
helpful  and  some  were  the  best  we  ever 
had.” 

Workshops 

Workshops  included  speakers  Dr. 
William  G.  Dyer,  international  business 
trainer  and  consultant,  and  Wanda  Mac¬ 
Donald,  coordinator  of  Navajo  Youth 
Programs  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  and 
wife  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  C>hairman 
Peter  MacDonald. 

Dyer  spoke  about  the  concern  and 
welfare  of  employees  in  a  working  situa¬ 
tion.  He  explained  the  situation  and 
reactions  of  employees  in  a  high  and 
low  morale  working  atmosphere.  He 
gave  his  workshop  participants  a  rule  to 
live  by;  “Never  make  a  promise  or  give 
your  word  on  something  that  you  can’t 
or  won’t  follow  through  on.” 

‘Developing  Youth’ 

Mrs.  MacDonald  spoke  on  “Develop¬ 
ing  the  Potential  of  Our  Reservation 
Youth.”  She  explained  her  involvement 


with  the  Navajo  youth  and  how  her  pro¬ 
gram  began.  MacDonald  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  youth  since  the  early 
1970s.  The  purpose  of  her  program  is  to 
promote  and  encourage  young  people 
who  are  talanted  or  who  would  like  to 
develop  their  talents  through  “culturi- 
zing”  them  in  concerts,  art  gallaries,  and 
plays.  This  year’s  motto  is  ‘Year  of  The 
Story  Teller.”  The  program  will  involve 
300  students  at  eight  locations  through¬ 
out  the  reservation. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  conference 
BYIJ  Navajo  students  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  attend  a  luncheon  and  hear 
Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Peter  MacDon¬ 
ald  speak.  “Indians  cannot  continue  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  have  accomplished — 
they  must  forge  on  ahead  and  make 
things  happen,”  said  MacDonald. 

Four-Part  Agenda 

He  made  a  four-part  agenda  of  what 
he  wants  for  the  reservation  including 
sovereignty,  human  capital,  production 
for  export,  and  production  for  the  reser¬ 
vation.  MacDonald  explained  sover¬ 
eignty  as  claiming  what’s  ours,  holding 
trustees  to  their  words,  and  that  we 
need  the  powers  the  state  has  to  hold 
our  own.  He  said  the  government  floods 
us  with  regulations  and  if  Indians  could 
cat  laws  and  regulations  every  Indian 
would  not  be  hungry'.  The  second  part 
to  his  agenda  was  human  capital. 

MacDonald  stated  that  the  real  issue 
is  what  is  happening  to  our  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  school.  Over  one-third  of  all 
Navajo  teenagers  never  complete  high 
shcool.  Of  those  who  continue  on  to 


college,  70  percent  drop  out  before 
they  graduate.  “Our  children  don’t  have 
to  fail.  Our  schools  don’t  have  to  fail.  We 
need  to  use  the  state  of  the  art  and  not 
continue  to  look  at  our  failures.  Without 
an  educated  citizenry'  we  arc  in  trou¬ 
ble,”  MacDonald  stated. 

Creatingjobs 

In  the  third  part,  production  for 
export  for  external  consumption,  Mac¬ 
Donald  talked  about  creating  jobs  on 
the  reservation  and  that  the  right  busi¬ 
ness  needs  to  be  in  the  right  environ¬ 
ment  and  it  has  to  link  naturally  to  the 
reservation. 

The  fourth  part  of  his  agenda  is  pro¬ 
duction  for  reservation  consumption. 
“We  have  to  keep  dollars  which  come 
onto  the  reservation  circulating  on  the 
reservation.  He  said  80  to  85  percent  of 
all  the  money  that  comes  onto  the  reser¬ 
vation,  leaves  the  reservation  within  48 
hours. 

The  conference  concluded  with  an 
honors  banquet.  Stanley  A.  Peterson, 
associate  commissioner  of  the  LDS 
Church  Educational  System,  was  the 
special  guest  speaker.  He  superv'iscs 
700, (){)()  students  in  schools  and  educa¬ 
tion  programs  throughout  the  L.S.  and 
its  possessions,  including  68  countries 
in  the  world.  Each  y  ear  AIS  presents  the 
Spencer  VL.  Kimball  award  to  individu¬ 
als  for  their  outstanding  service  and 
dedication  to  the  l^manite  people.  The 
two  people  receiving  recognition  at  the 
honors  banquet  were  Romero  Brown, 
bishop  of  the  St.  Micheals  Branch  and 
Perry  Greenwood  who  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  South  Dakota  Mission. 


LEFT-Lynne  Hall,  Peter  .MacDonald,  Wanda 
MacDonald,  and  Dale  Tingey  pose  for  a 
picture  after  the  AIS  Honors  Luncheon. 
BELOW-Red  Thunder  Culture  Society 
provides  excellent  entertainment  for  the  AIS 
luncheon. 
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Cedartree  competition 
draws  1 ,000  spectators 


COUNTERCLOCKWISE-JuUus  Chavez 
competes  in  the  Men’s  Fancy  competition. 
Michael  Rose  in  fancy  dress  participates  in 
one  of  the  Intertribal  dances.  Ernie  Castillo 
displays  his  talent  in  the  Men’s  Traditional 
competition.  Beautiful  beaded  eagle  design 
is  worn  proudly  by  this  young  girl.  One  of 
the  youngjunior  boys  competitors  displays 
his  skill. 
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ABOVE-First  place  winner  of  the  Traditional 
Women’s  competition  Carolyn  Boyer  Smith 
accepts  her  award,  as  Miss  Indian  USA 
Theodora  Roanhorse  looks  on  the  nearly 
1,000  spectators.  RIGHT-Rosita  Chavez, 
princess  in  the  Miss  Indian  BYU  Court, 
performs  in  the  Fancy  Dance  competition. 
The  competition  hosted  nearly  140  dancers. 


Kaiyou  wins 
for  seventh 
year  in  a  row 
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by  ANGELA  WILDER 
For  the  seventh  year  in  a  row,  Phillip 
Kaiyou,  Jr.  won  highest  honors  for  the 
Men’s  Fancy  Dance  competition  in  the 
Harold  Cedartree  Dance  Competition, 
the  closing  event  for  lamanite  Week 
1988. 

Spectators  and  participants  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  came  for  the 
competition  which  was  held  in  the 
Smith  Fieldhouse  West  Annex  on  March 
19.  Attendance  was  estimated  to  be 
nearly  1, ()()(), 

Dignitaries 

Special  guests  were  Miss  Indian  USA 
Iheodora  Roanhorse,  a  23-year-old 


continued  on  page  24 


CLOCKWISE-Donna  Honena,  Women  s 
Fancy  winner.  Miss  Indian  BYtl  1988 — 89 
Angela  Wilder  and  Miss  Indian  USA  1988 
Theodora  Roanhorse.  People  watch  with 
interest  the  talent  of  the  drummers.  Two 
young  girls  perform  “Go  .My  Son”  in  Indian 
sign  language.  Competitors  for  Women’s 
Traditional  category  line  up  for  the  judges. 
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$3,000  awarded  to 
dancers  at  pow  wow 


continued  from  page  23 

Navajo  from  Ganado,  Anz.  who  recently 
graduated  in  nursing  at  Arizona  State 
University;  and  her  official  chaperone 
Princess  Pale  Moon,  the  Miss  Indian  USA 
pageant  founder  and  president  of  the 
American  Indian  Heritage  Foundation, 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

Also  honored  were  Miss  Indian  BYU 
1988—89,  Angela  Wilder,  an  Ojibway- 
Cherokee  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and 
her  attendants  and  court:  First  Atten¬ 
dant  Pamela  Wilson,  Navajo-Hopi  from 
Farmington,  N.M.;  Second  Attendant 
Sue  Tiffany,  Apache-Cherokee  from 
Nanakuli,  Hi.;  and  princes,ses  Julie  Leno, 
Delaware  Indian  from  Oklahoma  City, 


Oklahoma;  Audrey  Boone,  Navajo  from 
West  Jordan,  Utali;  and  Rosita  Chavez, 
Navajo  from  Bloomfield,  N.M.;  who  also 
participated  in  the  dance  competition. 

Competition  Winners 
Dance  category  winners  included; 
Lorren  Sammaripa,  men’s  traditional; 
Nash  Myers,  junior  boys;  Carolyn  Boyer 
Smith,  women’s  traditional;  Donna 
Honena,  women’s  fancy;  Vildella  Gould, 
junior  girls;  and  Phillip  Kaiyou,  Jr., 
men’s  fancy. 

Nearly  140  dancers  competed  for 
over  $3,000  in  prize  money.  Eighteen 
winners  were  selected  from  the  seven 
different  divisions. 


OPP.  PAGE,  TOP  to  BOTTOM-Ojibway 
women  dancers  display  their  traditional 
silver-coned  jingle  dresses.  An  eagle  bustle 
and  headdress  adorn  this  Men’s  Traditional 
competitor.  A  fancy  dancer  shows  his  ability 
and  endurance.  Captivated  by  the  action,  a 
little  boy  sits  and  watches.  ABOVE-Starting  at 
an  early  age,  these  little  eagle  dancers 
charm  the  spectators.  FAR  LEFT-A  fancy 
dancer  demonstrates  his  talent. 
LEFT-Colorful  beadwork  and  bustle  stand 
out  on  a  fancy  dance  competitor. 
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Angela  Wilder  new  Miss  Indian  BYU 


by  MATTHEW  TAYLOR 
Capturing  the  hearts  of  the  judges 
and  audience  alike,  Angela  Wilder,  a  24- 
year-old  Ojibway-C'Jierokee  from  Cinn- 
cinati,  Ohio  was  crowned  Miss  Indian 
BYU  1988-89. 

Wilder,  a  junior  majoring  in  broad¬ 
cast  news  stated,  “1  wanted  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  pageant  because  1  felt  there 
was  a  need  for  more  Indian  students  to 
get  involved  and  not  be  content  with 
just  taking  a  back  seat.  Participating  in 
I^manite  Vi’eek  helps  to  preserve  our 
culture  in  some  small  way.”  For  the  tal¬ 
ent  competition  Wilder  showed  a  slide 
presentation  of  her  series  of  drawings 
and  paintings  of  Native  Americans  and 
read  an  original  poem  expressing  her 
feelings  about  her  culture  and  art  work. 

Pamela  VC'ilson,  20,  a  Navajo-FIopi 
from  Farmington,  N.M.  and  a  sopho¬ 
more  majoring  in  business  management 
was  named  first  attendant.  She  was 
awarded  the  outstanding  talent  award 
for  performing  a  traditional  Flopi  rain¬ 
bow  butterfly  dance  for  her  talent.  Sue 
Tiffany,  20,  an  Apache-Cherokee  from 
Nanakuli,  Hawaii  and  a  junior  majoring 
in  public  relations  was  named  second 
attendant.  She  performed  for  her  talent 
a  hula  and  sign  language  telling  of  her 
Hawaiian  upbringing  and  expressing 
her  desires  to  learn  of  her  Indian  Her¬ 
itage. 

The  Miss  Congeniality  honor  went  to 
Audrey  Boone.  This  is  the  only  aw'ard 
chosen  by  the  contestants  themselves, 
given  to  the  girl  who  has  the  best  spirit 
and  who  exemplifies  genuine  qualities. 
Boone,  a  23-year-old  Navajo  majoring  in 
design  engineering  technology'  is  from 
West  Jordan,  Utah.  As  part  of  her  talent 
she  sang  a  modern  and  traditional 
Navajo  number. 
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Other  awards  included  the  Queen’s 
Award  given  by  19H7  Miss  Indian  T 
Lynne  Hall  to  the  girl  who  displayed  the 
“qualities  of  a  queen.”  Hie  Queen’s 
Award  went  to  Pamela  VC’ilson.  Hiree 
princess  awards  were  also  given  to 
Audrey  Boone,  Rosita  (diavez,  and  Julie 
Leno. 

Rosita  (diavez,  a  19-year-old  Navajo 
from  Bloomfield,  N.M.,  a  freshman 
majoring  in  electrical  engineering  and 
minoring  in  math,  performed  for  her 
talent  a  Navajo  lullaby. 

Julie  Beth  Leno,  a  25-year-old  Dela¬ 
ware  Indian  from  Oklahoma  (aty,  Okla., 
is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  fashion 
design.  Her  talent  was  the  Lord’s  prayer 
in  Indian  sign  language. 

continued  on  page  28 


CLOCKW  ISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT-Julie  Leno 
shows  grace  during  the  evening  gown 
competition.  Audrey  Boone  shares  a  few 
words  with  the  audience.  Rosita  Chavez 
captures  the  audience  in  a  pink  formal 
dress.  Jacob  Blue  Mountain  Sanchez 
implements  skill  during  the  hoop  dance. 
Julius  Chavez  does  the  Eagle  Dance.  Sue 
Tififany  recites  her  favorite  scripture  with 
dignity.  FAR  LEFT-The  Miss  Indian  BYU 
1988-89  court  looks  into  the  crowd 
immediately  following  a  song  performed  in 
their  honor. 
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display 
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beauty 
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Awards  given  to  the  new  queen 
included  a  trophy,  a  bouquet  of  roses, 
and  a  $300  cash  prize.  She  was  also 
given  a  squash  blossom  necklace,  a 
finely  beaded  crown,  and  a  banner  to  be 
worn  during  her  reign. 

The  contestants  were  involved  in 
panel  judging  throughout  lamanite 
Week  which  included  five  categories; 
tribal  government  and  Indian  affairs, 
culture,  traditional  dress,  mass  media, 
and  personality. 

Judges  for  the  evening  included 
Andrea  Abeita,  Princess  Pale  Moon,  Con 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  ABOVE- 1st  Attendant 
Pam  Wilson,  Miss  Indian  BYTI  Angela  Wilder 
and  2nd  Attendant  Sue  Tiffany  wave  as  they 
are  applauded.  Rosita  Chavez  performs  a 
Navajo  lullaby.  The  contestants  gather 
following  the  pageant.  Julie  Leno  performs 
Indian  sign  language  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
Pam  Wilson  perfoms  the  Hopi  Rainbow 
Butterfly  dance.  Audrey  Boone  performs  a 
Navajo  song  for  her  talent. 
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Osborne,  Mililani  McQuivey,  Jeannie 
Sekaquaptewa  Groves,  Pauline  Sanchez, 
and  Sandra  Lucas  Tevis. 

Masters  of  ceremonies  were  Edwin 
Napia  and  Miss  Indian  BYU  1987  Lynne 
Hall. 

Miss  Indian  USA,  Theodora  Roan- 
horse,  was  also  in  attendance  and  aided 
with  the  coronation  of  the  new  court. 

A  new  addition  to  the  pageant  this 
year  was  the  evening  gown  competition 
which  displayed  contestants’  grace  and 
beauty  by  being  able  to  adapt  to  the 
modern  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  pageant  is  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  role  model  for  young  Indian 
women  and  also  to  show  that  these 
young  women  can  be  proud  of  their 
culture  and  can  succeed  in  the  modern 
world. 
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Love  of  Gospel  and  family  strengthen  Clah 


by  ANGELA  WILDER 

A  great  love  of  the  (iospel  of  jcsiis 
Christ  and  a  strong  desire  to  know  and 
fulfill  His  plan  are  the  motivating  forces 
behind  Herbert  Clah,  a  Navajo  from 
Shiproek,  N.M.,  and  the  reasons  why  he 
is  pursuing  a  degree  at  BYU’s  law  school. 

‘Hand  of  the  Lord’ 

It  seems  as  if  the  Lord  has  had  His 
hand  in  Clah’s  life  from  the  very'  begin¬ 
ning.  He  met  his  role  model,  Elder 
George  P.  Lee  (  now  a  Seventy'  and  (ien- 
eral  Authority  in  the  LDS  Cdiurch )  and 
some  of  Lee’s  companions  while  they 
were  serving  as  missionaries  in  Clah’s 
home  town.  He  use  to  play  ball  with  Lee, 
Lewis  Singer,  and  Jim  Dandy.  Ihey 
greatly  influenced  him  and  were  partly 
responsible  for  his  own  conversion. 

While  in  high  school  he  remembers 
his  counselor  calling  him  in  to  his  office 
and  advising  him  that  with  his  grades 
and  potential  he  had  only  two  choices 
in  life:  to  go  to  welding  school  or  join 
the  army.  His  dreams  of  college  quickly 
faded. 

‘College  Material’ 
Discouraged,  he  heeded  his  coun¬ 
selor’s  advice  and  made  plans  to  go  to 
welding  school  in  Denver,  working  all 
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summer  long  pumping  gas  to  earn 
enough  money.  'Lhen  one  day  his  semi¬ 
nary'  teacher  came  by  to  see  him  at  work 
and  told  him,  “Herb,  you’re  college  ma¬ 
terial!’’  (dab  believed  his  seminaiy 
teacher  and  decided  that  if  he  were  ac¬ 
cepted  at  BYU  he  would  change  his 
plans  and  go.  He  knew  that  the  dead¬ 
lines  for  acceptance  were  past,  but  if  the 
Lord  really  wanted  him  there,  a  way 
would  open  up. 

And  a  way  did  open  up.  At  the  end  of 
the  summer,  Cdah  found  himself  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  to  BYU.  His  mother  was  so 
eager  for  him  to  go  that  she  pawned  her 
Navajo  bracelet  to  help  and  bouglit  him 
the  $45  bus  ticket  to  Provo.  “I  packed 
my  guitar  and  cried  all  the  way  on  the 
bus,”  he  smiles. 

‘No  Place  to  Stay’ 

He  arrived  in  Provo  without  a  place 
to  stay  and  without  funds  to  cover  the 
cost  of  tuition.  Two  students  met  the 
bus  and  drove  the  passengers  to  their 
new  homes.  Discovering  that  Clah  did 
not  yet  have  a  place,  they  took  him  to 
their  apartment  and  instructed  him  to 
stay  there  until  they  returned  with  the 
information  as  to  where  he  should  go. 
After  what  seemed  endless  hours  of 


waiting,  they  returned  to  take  him  to 
student  orientation. 

Cdah  began  a  four-day  fast  for  the 
Lord’s  help.  He  was  seared  and  did  not 
know  where  to  turn.  He  did  not  have 
the  money  to  pay  his  tuition  let  alone 
pay  for  food  or  room  and  board.  VChile 
at  the  orientation,  he  says  he  remem¬ 
bers  all  the  students  “had  to  enter  a 
room  and  there  was  a  sign  on  the  wall 
that  said  that  we  couldn’t  leave  until  we 
paid  our  tuition  and  fees.  I  just  thought, 
‘VLhat  am  I  going  to  do?.’  And  then  a  man 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  asked, 
‘Are  you  Herb  Clah?.’  I  said  that  I  was 
and  then  he  handed  me  a  check  to  cover 
it  all  and  left.  1  don’t  know  who  he  was. 
I’ve  never  seen  him  since.” 

LDS  Mission 

Clah  did  very'  well  that  year  in  school 
so  the  following  year  the  Navajo  Tribe 
offered  to  pay  for  all  of  his  expenses.  He 
turned  them  down  however,  in  order  to 
fulfill  a  full-time  mission  for  the  Church. 
Clah  was  then  called  to  the  Southwest 
Indian  Mission  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona. 

After  his  mission  he  had  a  difficult 
time  getting  back  into  school 
financiallv.  He  decided  to  become  a  po- 
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liceman  instead  and  graduated  at  the 
top  of  the  academy’s  graduating  class. 
He  later  realized  that  if  he  ever  would 
attain  his  goals  he  needed  to  go  back  to 
school.  He  talked  with  his  tribe  and 
finally  received  funding,  returned  to 
BYU  and  graduated  with  a  degree  in 
sociology. 

Leadership  Opportunities 

He  then  became  the  first  Director  of 
Youth  Development  for  the  Navajo 
Tribe.  He  later  transferred  to  Shiprock 
and  became  the  assistant  principal  for 
the  first  alternative  high  school  in  the 
city.  While  there  he  was  recruited  by 
the  Church  Educational  System  to  work 
as  a  seminary’  teacher  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  In  this  capacity  he  was  called  to  be  a 
counselor  to  George  P.  Lee  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  presidency.  One  of  his  dreams  to 
work  with  his  life-time  role-model  had 
come  to  life. 

Clah  was  also  called  to  be  the  branch 
president  in  Window  Rock  before  being 
accepted  in  the  graduate  program  of  the 
School  of  Management  in  1981.  He  then 
worked  an  internship  with  the  (Council 
of  Energ)’  and  Resource  Tribe  (CERT) 
in  Denver.  It  was  there  that  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  position  of  Executive  Director 
of  the  Navajo  Development  (T*nter,  a 
non-profit  organization  in  Blanding. 
Utah.  After  working  there  for  a  few 
years,  (^lah  decided  it  was  time  to  finally 
pursue  his  dream  of  law  school. 

“I  jw  is  where  1  always  wanted  to  be,” 
says  Clah.  ‘‘It’s  taken  me  awhile  to  get 
here,  but  I’m  here.  1  don’t  know  if  I’ll 
make  it,  but  I’ll  tiy .  Tiy  ing  is  the  most 
important  thing.  I  think  there  is  a  right 
time  and  a  wrong  time  for  most  things.  1 
wasn’t  ready  to  do  this  back  then.  But  1 
think  1  could  be  a  10-  times-better 
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Sioux  get  into  argument: 

Is  there  a  current  war  chief? 

A  dispute  erupted  over  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Sioux  Indian  nation  had 
named  its  first  war  chief  in  over  a  cen- 
tuiy-  to  battle  for  the  recovery’  of  land 
from  the  U.S.  government. 

Gerald  Clifford,  coordinator  for  the 
Black  Hills  Steering  Committee,  told 
Reuters  (a  foreign  press  service)  that 
the  naming  of  a  war  chief  was  ‘‘not  even 
under  consideration”  and  that  an 
announcement  to  that  effect  earlier  was 
“wrong”. 

The  announcement,  made  by  Oliver 


lawyer  now.” 

Clah  counsels  youth  to  always  set 
goals,  have  alternatives,  and  realize  that 
they  control  their  own  circumstances. 
“If  you  fail  with  one  approach  do  not 
become  discouraged,  simply  try  an¬ 
other  approach.” 

‘Know  Who  You  Are’ 

“If  they  (youth)  are  not  sure  who 
they  are,  they  will  have  problems,”  he 
continues.  “They  need  to  be  who  they 
are.  If  they  stand  out  in  the  crowd,  that’s 
great.  If  they  keep  more  to  themselves, 
then  that’s  great.  I  remember  participat¬ 
ing  in  a  leadership  conference  once 
when  I  was  first  at  BYU,  and  while  the 
leader  was  talking  1  was  just  drawing  in 
the  sand.  He  turned  and  said  to  me  in 
front  of  eveiy'one,  ‘Why  are  you  so 
bored?  Why  don’t  you  open  up  to  us?  1 
want  to  be  your  friend  and  brother. 
Open  up  to  us.’  Here  he  thouglit  that 
just  because  1  was  quiet,  1  was  not  inter¬ 
ested,  when  in  fact  it  is  just  my  nature 
and  culture.” 

Clah  feels  that  youth  should  realize 
that  being  Indian  is  not  a  disadvantage. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  advantages  to 
being  Indian  such  as  often  being  able  to 
speak  two  languages  and  being  able  to 
experience  tw’o  different  worlds.  Hie 
need  is  not  to  choose  between  the  two 
but  rather  to  create  a  balance. 

‘When  Will  We  Blossom’ 

“1  keep  asking  myself,”  Shaking  his 
hands,  “  ‘\X’hen  are  these  Indians  going 
to  blossom  as  the  rose?’  I  think  we  all  are 
asking  this  question.  We  need  leaders 
that  we  can  look  up  to  and  be  seen.  I 
think  that  when  we  can  get  them  into 
leadership  positions  things  will 
change.” 

“My  advantage  was  1  spoke  my  lan¬ 


guage  fluently  and  could  communicate 
with  people,”  Clah  says.  “I  had  a  very 
honest  reputation  and  was  known  for 
not  being  easily  swayed  by  others.  I  am 
who  I  am.  What  you  see  is  what  you  get.” 

Family  Support 

Clah  continually  expresses  his  love 
for  the  Lord  and  the  gospel,  and  that  it  is 
only  because  of  these  things  that  he  has 
been  able  to  achieve  anything.  He  cred¬ 
its  his  family’s  support  as  well,  and 
breaks  into  a  large  smile  when  he  speaks 
of  them.  Clah  has  been  married  for  1 3 
years,  to  Sandy,  a  Commanche-Sac  and 
Fox  from  Iowa,  and  they  have  four  chil¬ 
dren;  Nathan,  Anthony,  Savran,  and 
Kimri. 

Making  himself  available  to  be  able  to 
do  the  Lord’s  work  and  the  desire  to 
help  his  own  people  are  the  motivating 
forces  behind  Clah’s  goals.  “There  is  no 
other  reason  to  be  educated  than  to 
work  with  the  Indians,”  he  says.  “Many 
are  too  concerned  with  themselves  to¬ 
day  and  forget  others.  ITiey  shun  their 
own  people.  It’s  very’  hard  to  go  back  to 
the  reservaton  when  you  know  you 
could  get  along  much  better  some¬ 
where  else.  It  is  the  hardest  thing  to  ask 
an  Indian  to  go  back  to  the  reserv’ation. 
lliere  are  too  many  pressures  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  But  the  Lord  expects  alot 
out  of  us.” 

“If  I  had  a  message  to  give  the  youth,” 
Clah  speaks  slowly,  “I  would  tell  them, 
‘Nobody  has  it  made.’  Life  is  never  easy, 
lliere  is  always  a  challenge,  and  if  there 
isn’t,  you’re  not  growing.  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  should  realize  this.  Nobody  has  it 
made.  It  takes  alot  of  hard  work,  but  it 
will  pay  off.  And  if  you  hold  on  to  the 
Lord,  He  will  provide  a  way.” 


Smoke  Signals— 

Red  Cloud  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  said  that 
California  businessman  Phillip  Stevens, 
great-grandson  of  Chief  Standing  Bear, 
had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  battle  to 
recover  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

An  aid  to  Stevens  told  Reuters  about 
68,000  Sioux  were  involved  in  the 
action  to  recover  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  million  acres  and  that  S3 
billion  in  compensation  was  being 
sought. 

The  announcement  that  a  war  chief 
had  been  named  was  confirmed  to 
Reuters  both  by  Stevens,  59-year-old 
head  of  Ultrasystems  Inc.,  a  California 
engineering  firm,  and  Mario  Ganzalez, 


the  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  attorney. 

But  Clifford  told  Reuters  this  was 
false  and  that  the  steering  comittee  he 
heads  would  continue  leading  the  battle 
to  recover  the  Black  Hills. 

The  announcement  said  that  “not 
since  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn 
have  the  Sioux  tribes  united  in  the 
selection  of  a  war  chief  and  in  providing 
that  individual  with  a  multitribal  man¬ 
date  of  leadership.” 

The  Sioux  defeated  U.S.  troops  at  the 
Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876,  killing 
Lt.-Col.  George  Custer  and  the  200  men 
he  led  in  a  wild  cavalry  charge  against  an 
Indian  force  of  vastly  superior  number. 

(USA  TODAY,  February  1988) 
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